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Meanwhile the bitterness of the Social-Democrats was increas-
ing, as the Socialist Laws came up again for renewal. "The
Socialist Laws," declaimed Liebknecht early in 1883, "had only
embittered the working classes by a system of 'espionage1
worse than even in Russia. Any 'attentats' that ensued must be
laid to the charge of the founders of this law. His party did not
desire a violent overthrow of government, but such would occur
unless real social reforms were carried out."1 He might as well
have kept silent. The Government was as adamant about the
laws as about the "minor state of siege," and a year later his
party was singled out by the Emperor for a bitter attack. At a
reception held by the president of the Bundesrat and Reichstag
and Members of the Chambers of Deputies on 22 March 1884,
he said :

". . . He was not pleased with the present negotiations of the
Reichstag. He could not understand how the proposal to post-
pone the law concerning Socialists after the grounds which his
ministers had brought forward in support of it, could meet with
so much opposition, and must needs be sent back to a com-
mission. They seemed to have forgotten the circumstances out
of which the necessity to decree such a law had arisen.

He had been obliged to shed his blood first, before it became
clear what dangers they were going to meet, and consequently
the opposition against the law was directed against himself
personally.

It was a mistake to suppose that, just because the movement
was not any longer so visible outwardly, that the law could be
spared. He, who held the threads, was in a position to judge in
the matter. The gentlemen who throw difficulties in the way of
the postponement of the law, should not forget that we have
reached a turning-point in political life, and that it behoves them
to avoid the path which leads to the fall of the Monarchy. The
position of the new coalition in the Reichstag which was now
opposed to his Government, was very suspicious. He spoke out
freely so as to leave no doubt as to his beneficent views in favour of
the working-classes, and he hoped that every one heard him, and
that gentlemen present would act in the sense of his instructions.

Turning to the members of the Bundesrath the Emperor
said: 'Of you gentlemen I feel sure, to my great satisfaction.'"2
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